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AMERICAN 


ANNALS OF EDUCATION 


AND INSTRUCTION. 
SEPTEMBER, 1836. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS AND POOR 
CHILDREN, AT BEUGGEN,* NEAR BASLE, SWITZERLAND. 


A rew miles from Basle, on the northern bank of the noble 
Rhine, is a chateau which formerly belonged to the ‘Teutonic 
order of Knights. On the dissolution of that powerful but cor- 
rupt body, it was left to neglect and decay, and came into the 
possession of the Grand Duke of Baden, in whose territory it 
lies. It is situated on a fertile spot of intervale land, immedi- 
ately on the banks of the broad and rapid stream, and almost 
alone in the midst of beautiful scenery. In the last general war, 
in the year 1814, it was converted into a military hospital for the 
allied armies, — and devoted to the sick and wounded and dy- 
ing. For three years its halls echoed with the groans of suffer- 
ing, instead of the songs and shouts of revelling knights. 
Eight thousand soldiers breathed their last under its roof, and 
were buried in the fields around it. 

The passage of successive armies, and the devastations of 
war, left Switzerland, at the peace of 1815, in a state of com- 
parative destitution, and an unfavorable season in 1816, con- 
verted want into a general and distressing famine. Thousands 
died of hunger; multitudes of orphans were thrown upon the 
hands of benevolence ; the evils of the wretched education, too 
common among the poor, and the necessity of vigorous efforts 
to purify the source of general corruption became more evident. 
The attention of Christians and Philanthropists was roused, the 
foundation was laid for a number of institutions for the educa- 


* Pronounced by English organs By-ghen. 
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386 Origin of the Institution. 


tion of the neglected, and in this way, the greatest scourge 
which Switzerland has experienced for a long period of time, 
gave rise under the direction of Providence, to a number of 
establishments whose happy influence will extend to future 
generations, and has already been felt in other countries. 

In 1817, a number of individuals, in Basle, who had previ- 
ously founded the ,well known Missionary Institution over 
which Blumhardt presides, and whose pupils are now engaged 
in their holy work, in every part of the world, established a 
society for the education not only of poor children, but of 
young teachers who should spread abroad the benefits of the 
institution, in the villages and families of the poor in Switzer- 
land. They received encouragement and liberal contributions, 
from Germany, England, and France, as well as Switzerland ; 
but for two years were unable to find a suitable place for their 
school. 

During a visit of the Grand Duke of Baden, to the Southern 
part of his dominions, in 1819, a deputation of the city of 
Basle, waited on him with the compliments and congratulations 
usually offered to foreign rulers, and one of them presented a 
petition from this society that he would grant them permission 
to procure a place for their institution, within the boundaries of 
the Dukedom. On his return to Carlsruhe, a few weeks after, 
he received very kindly two deputies of the Society, and of- 
fered them, of his own accord the Chateau of Beuggen, with 
the land around it, amounting to twenty acres, at a rent almost 
nominal. He gave immediate orders for permission to establish 
the school and observed that he considered such an institution 
a blessing to his dominions. 

I have recently visited this institution, a second time after an 
interval of ten years, and have found new enjoyment in its 
delightful situation, in the train of reflections which it awakens, 
and in the interesting character of the large family that now 
inhabits it. I have again gazed, with indescribable emotions, 
upon these chambers whose floors are still stained with the blood 
of the wounded, and whose walls have echoed with the groans 
of the dying, now witnessing the peaceful slumbers of child- 
hood ;— that gilded saloon of the knights, filled with humble 
youth, preparing to give instruction to the villagers of Switzer- 
land —that banquetting hall, which was the scene of their 
revels, devoted to the children of the poor and the wretched. 
and filled alternately with the buzz of school instruction, with 
the voice of prayer, and the notes of praise. That court yard 
where the proud warhorse and his knightly rider, pranced in 
battle array, or in the gay tournament, is the scene of youthful 
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First Principles Adopted. 387 


sports ; and those fields, in which the tents of war were pitched, 
and the graves of its victims were opened, now yield the harvests 
of peace, for the relief of the poverty, and the reformation of 
the vice, of which war has been so fruitfula source. ‘The im- 
mediate view of such a scene is delightful; but still more so the 
anticipation of that happy day when the sword shall be beaten 
into the ploughshare, when the treasures which have been lav- 
ished with ruinous extravagance, for the destruction of fellow 
men, shall be devoted to their improvement ; when the daunt- 
less courage, the unyielding fortitude and perseverance, which 
have thrown a false halo of glory over the bloody battle field 
or the ruined town, shall be spent in struggling against the in- 
roads of corruption, in banishing ignorance and superstition, 
and in sustaining and comforting the poor and the wretched. 
Then ambition itself can aspire to no higher, nobler title than 
that of Christian Philanthropist — and it will be esteemed the 
highest dignity to be a follower of him who was ‘meck and 
lowly ’ — who ‘ went about, doing good.’ Every seat of war or 
luxury, thus wrested by the hand of Providence from the ene- 
mies of human happiness — nay, every coin which is won from 
the treasures of superfluity or accumulation, or gained by the in- 
creased efforts of industry, or the more careful savings of econ- 
omy, — is a new pledge that this promised day will come — and 
that every effort which we make, feeble and ineffectual as it 
may seem to be, will hasten it on. 

But I have indulged perhaps too much in reflections, where 
I intended to give chiefly facts which might serve for the guid- 


‘ance and encouragement of those who desire to do good in this 


way. In the year following the cession of the Chateau of 
Beuggen, it was cleansed and thoroughly repaired, and in 1820, 
fifty pupils were assembled under the care of a principal and 
assistants ; and the institution was publicly consecrated to Chris- 
tian education, with religious services, attended by several hun- 
dred benefactors and spectators. In giving an account of this 
institution, we shall exhibit principles as much as possible in the 
language of its founders ; tor in no other way can we do it 
justice, or enable others to judge of its spirit or appreciate cor- 
rectly its influence. 

The founders of the Seminary of Beuggen, assumed as their 
first principle, that which was the basis of the noble Orphan- 
house of Franke, and the school of Locle,* that it should be 
sustained by voluntary contributions and aid. They decided 
that they would rely on Christian benevolence and the kindness 


*See Annals. Vol. I. 
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388 Objects of the Institution. 


of Providence, exclusively for its support, without burying any 
of the immediate contributions in a permanent fund, which may 
hereafter be perverted to uses totally contrary to the wishes of 
the owners. They desire to have no other persons engaged in 
the care of the establishment than those who are actuated by 
the sincere desire of doing good ; and therefore pay no compen. 
sation which may become a temptation to those who seek merely 
for subsistence or gain. They desire that all who are connected 
with it should have the spirit of benefactors to the poor—of dis- 
ciples of him who was emphatically the friend of the poor. 

They propose that it should be, in the fullest sense, a Christian 
Institution; they adopt as fundamental principles, the doctrines 
of what is habitually termed on this side of the water Evangeli- 
cal religion — which maintain the corruption of the human race, 
the atonement through a Divine Redeemer, and regeneration 
by the influence of the spirit of God, founded on the acknow- 
ledgment of the bible as the guide to truth and duty—and they 
employ no one in the care of this institution who does not 
avow and practise on these principles, which they deem indis- 
pensable to sound christian education. 

It is designed exclusively as an institution for poor children 
and those who are to become teachers of the poor. The more 
wretched and neglected are the objects of charity, the stronger 
are their claims considered ; and even the criminal, they do not 
feel justified in excluding from the benefits of christian educa- 
tion. They are received from six to fourteen years of age, and 
retained until sixteen or seventeen, when they are dismissed 
with a sum necessary for an outfit, in order to enter into do- 
mestic service, or mechanical employment. Some are received 
at the expense of the treasury ; but most, by the recommenda- 
tion of a benefactor or of public authorities, on the payment of 
six and a half louis d’ors (about thirtyfive dollars) a year for 
their support and education. In every case, a guaranty is re- 
quired from public authority, or from the benefactor, that they 
shall not be chargeable to the institution after their education is 
completed or in case of their dismission. The directors believe 
that the education of a well regulated family is always prefera- 
ble to that of a public institution ; and they wish therefore only 
to receive pupils whose situation deprives them of a good 
family education. About seventyfive children can be accom- 
modated in this institution, and new ones are received only 
when vacancies occur. 

It is not designed to be a scientific institution ; but simply to 
prepare children for a humble situation in life — to fit them to 
live happily in the station in which Providence has placed them, 
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Education of Teachers of the Poor. 389 


and which it is here very improbable that they will ever leave. 
They are therefore instructed only in the elementary branches 
of knowledge, including Biblical History and Religious Instruc- 
tion; the maternal language, combining Reading, Writing, 
Grammar, and the correct expression of their thoughts in writ- 
ing ; mental and written Arithmetic ; a general knowledge of 
Geography ; and Vocal music by note. The religious instruc- 
tion is accompanied by narratives from the history of the church, 
and of missions ; and passages of Scripture and hymns, are 
committed to memory. Four hours daily are devoted to in- 
struction generally, besides four lessons weekly in vocal music. 
During the remainder of the day, the children are employed in 
agricultural, domestic and mechanical labors. 

The girls are employed in the various domestic occupations 
of the house, and made familiar, as far as_ possible, with all its 
branches, including gardening. ‘They are also taught sewing 
and knitting ; and to make and mend the clothing of the family. 
Two societies, one of females the other of males, have been 
formed in Basle, to procure situations for pupils who are not 
otherwise provided for, when they leave the institution. 

But the institution is also designed for the education of teach- 
ers of the poor—of young men, from the laboring classes chiefly, 
who desire to qualify themselves for this task, and who possess 
the character requisite. From fifteen to twenty pupils form this 
branch of the institution, and receive a course of instruction 
which continues three years — when their places are supplied by 
others. ‘The age assigned for admission is from eighteen to 
twentyfive. Good health, good capacity, and a christian char- 
acter and life, are the qualifications demanded, and a period of 
probation which includes one of the semi-annual examinations 
is always required, in order to ascertain fully how far they are 
fitted for the office. It is also considered important that the 
candidate for the office of a teacher should be familiar with ag- 
ricultural labors or with some mechanical employment, as they 
are designed especially for poor villages, and institutions for the 
poor. For the same reason, they are expected to combine labor 
and study, and not to labor merely for amusement or for exer- 
cise, but to engage in it as a part of their education and calling. 
They are supported and taught gratuitously, unless they are 
sent specially by benefactors or public authorities for the purpose 
of education, when they pay twelve and a half louis d’ors (about 
sixtytwo dollars) a year. ‘The candidates, as well as the child- 
ren, receive a small outfit in clothing and books on leaving the 
institution. 

These students receive such jnstruction only as is necessary 
33* 

















































390 Course of Instruction. 
to enable them to teach the elementary branches we have men- 
tioned. Each branch is of course studied more thoroughly and 
extensively than by the children themselves. They are required 
to go through the same course of instruction and exercise, with 
more full explanations, that they may have a practical knowledge 
of the methods of instruction deeply impressed upon their 
minds. The first year is exclusively devoted to the study of the 
elementary branches. In the course of the second year, those 
who are fitted for the charge, are employed alternately as assist- 
ants in the school for children. In the third year, they receive 
a regular course of instruction, on the methods of teaching 
and discipline, and the duties of a common school instructor. 
A knowledge of instrumental music, (which is indispensable to 
every Swiss or German school-master, usually the organist of the 
church,) is added to the other branches of instruction. 

The candidates (normal or teacher pupils as they are termed 
on the continent) receive instruction six hours daily, are required 
to labor three or four hours, and spend the rest of the time in 
study, practice, and the instruction of the children. During 
the busy season of agricultural labor, the arrangements are of 
course modified according to the exigency of the case, which is 
often much greater in the short summers of this climate than in 


other countries. ‘They are entrusted also with the oversight of 


the boys in their chambers, and in reference to personal cleanli- 
ness ; and take care of them in sickness, each one having a cer- 
tain number or little family committed to his care. In the 
whole course of their education, every effort is made to preserve 
the simple habits and taste of a country life, and to cultivate 
the spirit of self-denial, obedience, industry, contentment and 
devotedness to the good of others. 

The founders and guardians of this institution have endeav- 
ored to give it the form and spirit of a family, so far as this is 
possible for so large a number of persons. It is under the im- 
mediate direction of an Inspector and his wife, who have the 
spirit, and endeavor to perform the duties of father and mother 
to this large household —a task which it must however be ad- 
mitted is one of no small difficulty, although each is aided by 
assistants. The inspector directs the instruction of the insti- 
tution, aided by two assistants ; and also leads the religious servi- 
ces, as a clergyman, there being no protestant church in the 
immediate neighborhood. The day is divided in such a manner 
that the normal pupils receive most of their instruction in the 
morning, and the children in the afternoon ; thus allowing one 
inspector to preside over both. 

The family rise at five. After attending to personal cleanliness 
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Exercises and Duties of the Sabbath. 391 


and the order of their chambers, the children go to their work, 
and the young men to private study. At half past six, all break- 
fast together ; and at seven, assemble to listen to biblical instruc- 
tion and unite in family worship. The rest of the morning is 
employed by the normal pupils in attending to instruction, and by 
the children in manual labor. An hour is devoted to dinner, 
and the afternoon is spent by the children in school, and by the 
normal pupils in manual labor, until four o’clock, when all re- 
ceive their evening bread or luncheon agreeably to the customs 
of Switzerland. The latter then attend to instrumental music, 
and the former return to their work. At eight o’clock is the 
evening repast, followed by the evening worship of the children. 
After they have retired under the direction of their guardians, 
the inspector passes the remainder of the evening in reading 
with the normal pupils, and the religious service designed for 
them. 

On Sunday, agreeably to the universal practice of Germany 
and Switzerland, an ordinary service is held in the morning ; 
but the afternoon instruction is addressed immediately to the 
children in the catechetical form, sometimes in reference to the 
bible, and sometimes to the catechism of the church. In the 
evening, the more advanced pupils receive special religious in- 
struction, preparatory to confirmation; while the rest are em- 
ployed in listening to some interesting narrative of a religious 
nature. The intervals of the day are spent by the children in 
exercises in sacred music, in committing to memory hymns and 
passages of Scripture, and in walks, under the direction of their 
guardians. If I am correctly informed, the liberty is also given 
to the children of engaging in active games agreeably to the 
general habits of the continent, which are founded, among pro- 
testants, upon religious views resembling those of the Friends 
and Quakers in our own country. 

The inspector meets with his assistants every week, and with 
the normal pupils every fortnight, to confer on the interests of 
the institution, the wants and dangers of the pupils, and to read 
the communications received from abroad, especially from former 
pupils. 

The directors and guardians of the institution, desire to have 
it fully understood that they consider it the business of educa- 
tion not merely to prepare pupils to gain a. subsistence, or to 
live creditably and usefully in this world, but to do all which man 
can do, as an instrument and servant of God, to produce that 
radical change of character which, in their view, can alone pre- 
pare them for happiness in the life tocome. In this view, they 
observe that the task of education isan instructive, an interesting, 
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a holy task ; while the difficulties which it involves, the numbers 
to be taught, the corruption to which many have been accus- 
tomed, and the want and evil company into which they too fre- 
quently fall afterwards, lead to trials and disappointments which 
are humbling and often depressing. They observe however 
that they have many delightful evidences of the good effects of 
their labors, and that those who have given them most discour- 
agement, have sometimes afforded them, after years of wander- 
ing, the most cheering consolation by their reformation and 
usefulness and gratitude. Such must ever be the chequered ex- 
perience of all who labor for the good of their fellow-men ; and 
it should never discourage our efforts. 

In the course of fifteen years, this institution has received, 
educated and dismissed, two hundred and four poor children, 
and ninetysix teachers who now give instruction to three thou- 
sand poor children in different portions of the world. Of these, 
eighteen were teachers of the poor in Switzerland, sixteen in 
Germany, one in France, six in European and Asiatic Russia, 
and one in North America, in 1833; one had been dismissed 
for study, and nineteen for the pursuit of other employments. 
In the year 1835, there were seventyfive children and eigh- 
teen normal pupils in the institution. 

The aspect of this institution is deeply interesting to a stran- 
ger. The children pursue their labors and their studies with a 
quiet and order and apparent cheerfulness, which is very gratify- 
ing. ‘They march in order to their meals, and unite in singing, 
in a touching manner, a verse of prayer or thanksgiving before 
and after their meals. 

It seems to me, however, that there are two difficulties con- 
nected with the foundation of the institution which might be 
avoided elsewhere. 1. I cannot but think that the result would 
have been happier, had they commenced with a few pupils, and 
prepared a nucleus of well trained children who should give 
tone to the public opinion of the little world, and render it less 
necessary to use severe restraint with new comers. 2. I am not 
satisfied with the mixture of the criminal and the comparatively 
uncorrupted. It seems to me to place temptation in the way of 
those who have not entirely fallen unnecessarily — when we ex- 
pose them to communications and instruction in evil, which they 
might never otherwise receive. Surely it would be better, it 
would be easier, to classify children, as it is deemed necessary 
to classify prisoners in our modern prisons, and to provide a 
moral Lazaretto for the probation and purification of the deeply 
corrupted. As a consequence of this course, it is necessary to 
employ a severity of manner and discipline, as it appeared to 
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Objects of the Berne Teachers’ Society. 393 


me, which is not favorable to the general development. I 
must also state with frankness, that I thought I discovered here, 
in a former visit, too much disposition to force religious truth 
upon the mind, and too little attention to the training of the life 
and heart, by gentle and constant efforts. It is a common fault 
with those of similar religious views, to which I have formerly 
alluded ; and I am again forced to the reflection. How difficult 
is it for such imperfect beings to avoid all extremes and all dan- 
gers ; to secure all points, in this delicate task of education ! 
Basle, December, 1835. 





TEACHERS’ SOCIETY OF BERNE. 
Berne, May, 1836. 


Amone other benefits connected with the summer courses of 
instruction for teachers given at Hofwyl, which I have formerly 
described, was the formation of a Cantonal Teachers’ Society 
for the Canton of Berne. It was established during the first 
teachers’ course in 1832. 

The preamble to its constitution commences by presenting the 
high and sacred nature of the task committed to instructors b 
the Creator, and by the Saviour, of training up ‘ the little ones’ 
whom he loves and cherishes, for God and for their country ; and 
the guilt and danger which they incur, whose negligence or 
errors lead them astray, as it is represented in the Gospel.* The 
nature of this task—the development of the mind and the heart, 
by means of nature and revelation — the formation of the char- 
acter by constant watchfulness and guidance in the daily occur- 
rences of life—are alluded to as evidence that it is one of great 
difficulty as well as sacredness — one which no thinking man 
can undertake without a trembling sense of responsibility. It is 
a task which is also surrounded with external trials, which in- 
volve much self-denial. How important, then, is it, for the 
teachers to have that mutual intercourse and support, which 
give to all the aid and strength of each, and to each the wisdom 
and force of all— that union which has secured the existence of 
this little band of republics in the midst of despotic Europe. 

The intercourse of the teachers assembled here, led each to 
feel more distinctly his own solitary weakness, and to perceive 
the strength of the body to which he belonged, and excited an 


* Mark ix. 42. ‘ And whosoever shall offend (cause to offend, margin) one 
of these little ones that believe in me, it is better for him thata mill-stone were 
hanged about his neck, and he were cast into the sea,’ 











































































394 Means of Promoting their Objects. 


earnest desire to avail himself of all this power, in the execution 
of his task, and in sustaining the trials to which it exposes him. 
To secure rational instruction to thousands of ill-taught children, 
requires no less the strength and wisdom which result from 
union only ; and without this union, it is impossible that a sci- 
ence of experience, like education—an art so much in need of 
improvement as that of instruction—should make rapid progress. 

Such wére the motives which led to the formation of the Can- 
tonal Teachers’ Society of Berne, intended to be the central 
point of District Societies scattered over the canton. The ob- 
jects proposed are ; to promote the improvement of teachers and 
the education of the people, and to elevate the character of 
the schools, especially by the following means :— 

1. The free interchange of thoughts, and opinions, and expe- 
rience —of hopes, and cares, and observations — of all that ani- 
mates or depresses its members. 

2. Mutual instruction, and admonition, and encouragement to 
the faithful and cheerful performance of their duties, and to un- 
wearied efforts for the good of their pupils and their fellow men. 

3. Consultation on the wishes expressed, and the propositions 
brought forward for the improvement and elevation of the body 
of — and schools, and the education of the young gep- 
erally. 

4. Efforts to excite the attention of the people to the defects 
and evils of their schools; the obstacles to the good educa- 
tion of their children in the family as well as in the school, and 
the improvements which ought to be made. _In this way, the peo- 
ple may be made sensible of their wants, and of the means of 

‘supplying them ; anda sound public opinion on this subject, may 
be called into existence, which will lead to wise and efficient 
legislation ; and without which, legislation can accomplish little. 

One of the first acts of the committee of the society was, to 
draw up a plan of operation for the district societies and meet- 
ings of teachers. They remind the teachers, that the efficiency 
of the parent institution must depend, ina great measure, on the 
activity of the local societies; and present the following objects 
for their consideration. 

1. To inquire into the life of the children, and to watch over 
the preservation of their moral purity. (a) That care should be 
taken to give every class, and every individual, by means of suit- 
able arrangements, constant occupation of mind during the 
hours of study; and to banish that idleness and sluggishness 
which are the sources of evil, and which often conceal them- 
sélves.under the appearance of occupation. Experience has 

shown, that where this is neglected, the school-room itself be- 
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comes a place of indulgence for secret and destructive vice, and 
of that impure fancy which tends to destroy both the strength 
and the purity of body and soul. (b) That the various branches 
of instruction should be arranged and divided in correspondence 
with the period of attendance on school ; and that school disci- 
pline should be maintained in the spirit of order and firmness, 
combined with the kindness of the family circle. 

2. To consult concerning the methods of instruction in all its 
parts, beginning with the sounds and orthography of the lan- 
guage, and going on to Reading, Grammar, Writing, Vocal 
Music, Natural History, Geometry, Drawing, Arithmetic, Na- 
tive History, Geography, Biblical History, and the truths and 
precepts of Christianity. They should seek to discover and 
to promote the best method of instruction, not taking up too 
many subjects at once, and endeavoring to procure all the infor- 
mation possible from the Seminary for teachers and the general 
Society. 

3. The district societies should especially endeavor to im- 
prove the teachers more and more in the knowledge and skill 
which are requisite for their labors. For this purpose, it would 
be very useful to communicate the results of their experience in 
instruction ; to read extracts from useful books on this subject ; 
to interchange their views and opinions on what is read, and to 
consult on its application to their own schools. In all this there 
should be much less reference to theory, than to the practical 
advantages which the meeting of teachers ought to afford in the 
management of their schools. 

The second meeting of the cantonal society, took place in 
the presence of the department of education, many of the offi- 
cers of the republic, and a numerous assembly of teachers and 
spectators, and was opened by an address from the president, 
Fellenberg, in the chapel of the Scientific Institution, of 
whose spirit the following extracts will serve as a specimen : 

‘ Guardians of the spiritual life, of the personal estate of the 
children of Berne! we are again united to confirm the holy 
bond which we have made for the good of our country’s chil- 
dren — that each, availing himself of the strength of all, may be 
enabled to labor more effectually in improving the minds and 
the hearts of our youth, and preparing them to contribute to 
the regeneration of our native land. 

‘Teachers! our mutual engagements are made to struggle to 
remove all evil from the most important sphere of usefulness in 
our native land, for the promotion of all that conduces to the 
christian development, and the general improvement of the 
rising generation. Our sacred alliance is formed for producing 
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in our schools a noble, well informed, virtuous and christian 
people —a people, whose strength of character and moral ex- 
cellence, shall be worthy of the grand object of nature in 
whose bosom God has placed them,—a people who shall be 
able to spread light and blessings in the great European father- 
land of which they form the centre. 

‘To the attainment of these objects, the teachers and educa- 
tors of Switzerland should especially exhibit themselves as ap- 
pointed of God. But it is only by abandoning all personal 
claims, by sincere christian humility, my dear brethren and 
friends, that we can attain them. It is only by inspiring the 
children whom we instruct, with faith, and hope, and love, and 
leading their hearts to God. It is only by introducing a better 
life into every family, and warming and elevating the hearts of 
fathers and mothers, by the influence of the spirit of the chil- 
dren, and the instruction of the school. It is only in proportion 
as we accomplish these ends, that our efforts will succeed.’ 

The arrangements and reports of the district societies were 
then taken up. The following are extracts from one of these 
reports. 

‘ Inspection of Schools. — Many clergymen stand alone in 
watching over the schools. Others confine themselves to their 
legal duties. The spring examinations were rendered almost 
useless by the disposition to undistinguishing praise of teachers 
and pupils. But had the inspectors reproved the teachers, they 
might have replied that their small pay obliged them to spend 
much time in other labors. Means of Relief. — Appointment 
of school inspectors paid, and instructed, and employed in regu- 
lar visits to the schools of this district, and in watching over the 
local school committees in the discharge of their duties.’ 

* Appointment of Teachers. — Partiality to relatives; neg- 
lect in examination. School Books. — Some are recommend- 
ed ; propositions are made for preparing others. School Jour- 
nal desired, containing the reports of inspectors and other 
interesting matters. Pay of Teachers.—Difiiculty of collecting 
tuition fees. Prejudices of the people, that “he who pays may 
command.” Importance of alaw to regulate this subject.’ 

The report concludes with the following maxim for the self- 
education of teachers. ‘Capacity for the utmost that is possi- 
ble ; contentment with the least possible ; determination for 
everything.’ 

Notice was then given of the present from the department of 
education to every teacher who attended the previous course of 
instruction, of the excellent little work entitled, ‘ Schoolmaster 
Liveright,’ with the recommendation to reflect deeply on the 
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contents of this book, as a guide to the best manner of fulfilling 
the responsibility imposed upon them by their country, and by 
the privileges which it granted them for improvement. Notice 
was also given, that the beautiful work of Pestalozzi, on family 
education, as applied to Switzerland, entitled ‘ Leonard and 
Gertrude,’ was presented by the founder of Hofwyl to the same 
teachers, with the condition that they should, as far as possible, 
make it known to the fathers of families in their villages, and 
report the results to the sociéty. 

At the close of this meeting, the society, to the number of 
360, and the audience, were invited by Fellenberg to a repast 
prepared for them, which was begun with prayer for a blessing 
on the efforts made, and attended with many evidences of inter- 
est and pleasure at the occurrences of the day. 

The third meeting of the society, was attended by 200 teach- 
ers, and was chiefly occupied with the official business which 
devolves upon the central society. Among other articles, a pe- 
tition was presented, signed by 86 teachers, and addressed to 
the grand council of the Republic, entreating that the opportu- 
nity for improvement which the instructors had previously en- 
joyed during the summer in attending the course of instruction 
at Hofwyl, should not be taken away by the new, and, as it was 
deemed, unnecessary demand for their services in the schools at 
this season. The petition was adopted unanimously by the so- 
ciety. Declarations were also communicated with numerous 
signatures, expressing the satisfaction which those who attended 
the course of instruction at Hofwyl had received, and contra- 
dicting the accusations made against them, and the founder of 
Hofwyl. 

From one of the district societies a proposition was received 
for the establishment of infant schools, and another for the for- 
mation of temperance societies. A report from another district 
society, which was passed over a preceding year, presents some 
interesting points. 

It proposes as the principal subject of attention in its meetings, 
1. The nature and object of the common schools. 2. The sub- 
jects of instruction, and their distribution in the period allotted 
to instruction. 3. Methods of instruction and discipline. 4. 
School books. 5. The methods of securing regular attendance 
at school. 6. Plans for the education of children in the family, 
as well as in the school. 

For the improvement of the teachers themselves, the society 
proposes, 1. The formation of teachers’ libraries. 2. Conver- 
sations upon books that have been read. 3. Mutual communi- 
cations of experience in school life. 4. Observations on the 
34 
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life and activity of the teachers out of school.—One remarkable 
regulation of the society is, that each member should contribute 
a smal! amount which is about one tenth per cent on his salary ; 
a plan which secures the most equal distribution of pecuniary 
burdens. ‘The society also proposed the preparation of several 
elementary books. 

In connection with this meeting of the society was an inter- 
esting celebration of the anniversary of the new constitution of 
Berne. It was devoted by the assembled teachers to reports 
and inquiries concerning the condition of schools in the canton, 
as they deemed this the best evidence they could furnish of their 
devotion to the interest and the liberty of the country. The 
subjects taken up were the condition of school-houses, their 
abuse, fuel, school books, dwelling and pay of teachers, attend- 
ance on school, and various other details. [It may afford conso- 
lation to some of the negligent and avaricious school districts of 
our country to know, that some districts of Berne leave it to the 
teacher to provide the school room from his own small salary ; 
that in many places the school-houses are small, low, dark, out 
of repair, and sometimes incapable of furnishing seats for the 
children that attend. Complaints were also made, which are so 
often merited in our own country, of the want of cleanliness. 
School-houses are frequently converted to other uses, which 
injure them, and sometimes placed in the neighborhood of 
buildings and objects of the most disagreeable and injurious na- 
ture ; a plan which is too often adopted in our country. In 
speaking of school books, and means of instruction. some re- 
marks are made which would scarcely be understood in the 
nited States ; as, for example, that in one village containing 
four schools, only one black board was found ; and that, in an- 
other school, the teacher was compelled to furnish that instru- 
ment of instruction at his own expense. 

It is presented as a bitter complaint against the late aristo- 
cratical government, that the wages of teachers were placed on 
the same level with those of day laborers. Would that the same 
reproach could not be made against the free government of our 
own wealthy, happy country. When will this deep stain be 
washed away? In many villages of Berne, the same spirit of 
avarice, and ingratitude, and narrowmindedness is exhibited by 
those to whose children the teacher devotes all his powers, which 
so often has discouraged or driven away the best instructors of 
our common schools. ‘The same desire is too frequently mani- 
fested of employing the cheapest teacher, or him who will receive 
the greatest number of pupils, however incompetent he may be. 
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From these sketches you will learn the general objects and 
operations of the society, and | think will perceive how useful 
similar societies would be among ourselves. ‘The society now 
comprises 500 members, from a canton containing only 338,000 
inhabitants. I need not say how much it must necessarily con- 
tribute to elevate the views and character of the teachers, and 
to strengthen them for every effort in improvement. Nor can 
the place of such a society be supplied by one which merely ad- 
dresses public discourses to instructors. —On such occasions, 
there is a display of knowledge and scholarship, often not be- 
yond the demands of the occasion, but which stil] dazzles the 
plain teachers of common schools, and leaves them little time or 
courage for the expression of their own views, and the inter- 
change of their observations and experience. They may indeed 
be instructed, and humbled by perceiving how much they have 
yet to learn ; but there is danger that they will also be discour- 
aged ; and there is little hope that they will thus be led to esti- 
mate duly the importance of their station, or to feel that the 
faithful conscientious teacher of a common school, who labors 
to cultivate the hearts as well as the minds of his pupils, will 
shine with a brighter light in the firmament above, than the 
most eloquent orator— the most accomplished and_ brilliant 
teacher, who seeks only to furnish his pupils with language, and 
science and art. In short, these institutions alone, however 
valuable as sources of light, are not sufficient to elevate teachers 
as a mass—to form them into a profession—to give them an ‘ es- 
prit du corps,’ and to unite them —all for one, one for all, — 
in a holy bond for general usefulness and mutual support. 
Whether both plans can be combined, | will not venture to de- 
cide ; but if this is done, it must be by a series of arrangements 
which shall call forth the most humble teacher, and make him 
feel that if he is faithful, his communications and his concerns 
will interest all his associates. I am inclined to believe, also, 
that their seat should rather be in a village than in a city, for 
reasons which will readily occur to you. 






























400 Self Direction to Proper Ends. 


(For the Annals of Education.) 
SELF.DIRECTION AFTER MATURITY. 


«Concluded from page 347.) 


We have said, first, Let self-direction be decidedly and defi- 
nitely assumed. Alas! this has often seemed to be done, and 
yet life has passed as aimless, motionless, objectless, as though 
no resolution had adorned youth or given it promise of a 
life of self-improvement. What is necessary to give perma- 
nence to the high design, and to ensure its successful execution, 
amidst the hindrances and difficulties to which maturity is ex- 
posed? We answer, by continuing our advices. 

Ii. Let self-direction be towards ends which are of real and 
permanent value ; according to the ordinary tenor of human 
life. 

There can be no effectual and abiding self-direction, without 
regard to ends of real and permanent value. Even infancy 
obeys this rule, though it knows it not; for mere instinct and 
activity urge to the very ends which aged wisdom would point 
out — which Divine wisdom intended. Childhood and youth 
obey it, in the faith of those whom God has given them as the 
guides of their inexperience. Maturity must obey the same law, 
if it would direct itself. ‘Then, only, can a man direct himself 
successfully and perfectly, when he pursues ends of as real and 
permanent value, as infancy and childhood seek, aided and 
guided by instinct and authority ; ends of as real and permanent 
value, according to the ordinary tenor of human life. 

This direction applies particularly to @ man’s profession and 
business. Improvement according to one’s need in his own 
proper employment, is worthy of every one’s constant and un- 
ceasing pursuit. As he proceeds, he will find himself continually 
rewarded for his efforts ; and will, as he advances, continually 
see more and more what he needs to learn, and how to improve 
his faculties, in order to the easier or better doing of his daily 
business. Besides, much in proportion as he exerts himself for 
improvement in his proper business, will be his efforts in the 
wider fields of human improvement, on which he will be daily 
opening his eyes. He will more easily see that, besides what is 
peculiar to his own business, there are pursuits in which all men 
have a common interest; that there is knowledge of which all 
men are ever needing more, and for which there is constant 
need of improving faculties. He will thus, too, make experi- 
ment of his powers, acquire vigor and alertness of mind, become 
considerate and reflecting, and gain habits of mental employ- 
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ment, which will find free and full scope only when they go 
beyond the narrower sphere in which they took their rise. Thus 
amidst our ordinary employments, and amidst the drudgery of 
life, we train ourselves for the high pursuits of men as individ- 
uals and members of the social system. Half the listlessness in 
regard to mental pursuits — half the failures-of those who at- 
tempt to improve themselves—may be considered as due to the 
neglect of needful study, first, in our own proper line. Let 
every man study first, and chiefly, his own business ; and he will 
feel himself pressed onward and checked from behind by cir- 
cumstances. Once on the way, even in the lowest line of life, 
and how easily he will advance into the study of all that is need- 
ful to an intellectual and moral being, not a few can tell, who 
have tried the successful experiment. On the other hand. those 
who attempt to acquire knowledge which is of no use to their 
own line of life, soon become weary of their unrewarded task, 
and retire from their vapid and wearisome pursuits. 

If, however, studies in the line of one’s business are most easily 
self-directed, and prepare for self-direction in the highest pursuits 
of man, such se/f-direction is best assumed as a permanent and 
growing endowment, by regarding moral and religious wisdom 
as the chief pursuit. Besides the value of this pursuit for its 
own sake, its immense importance constrains to the exertion of 
the faculties in the pursuit of knowledge ; and prevents the neg- 
lects, and indolence, and despondency which might overcome 
the less important motives of our daily life. No pursuits have 
s0 commanding and permanent a claim on the human mind as 
moral and religious wisdom. No other brings so rich present 
rewards, or cheers the mind with so pleasing and elevating hopes ; 
and none of course will claim so much remorse if they are laid 
aside. Besides, it is the appropriate study of man as man — 
belongs to life as life—and is suited peculiarly to common life ; 
where leisure, and opportunity, and books are limited ; — con- 
nected with all the relations in which every man stands to soci- 
ety, and with society, to time and eternity. The proper and 
chief text book is cheap, always at hand, so known to all as to 
be the foundation of social intercourse, and so intelligible to the 
common mind that each may learn unaided and alone ; and yet 
80 copious and so exalted as to be a field for the most extended 
studies. Moral and religious wisdom adopted as the chief pur- 
suit, is an end which each and all may pursue ; and, making the 
sincere and earnest attempt, no one will be likely to fail of the 
power of self-direction. 

In saying that one’s own business and moral and religious 
wisdom are ends, of such real and permanent value, as best to 
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ensure a life of self-direction, we do not mean to disparage the 
objects of a rational curiosity. In the intervals of those indis- 
pensable pursuits, these are the proper refreshments of the 
mind, the active rest, preparing it for a more vigorous self-direc- 
tion, as do those higher ends and their diligent and steady pur- 
suit, for the reposing energy —for a calm and _ peaceful 
progress amidst the changeful of a rational curiosity. It hinders 
no man’s voyage, but helps it, to be cheered with all the beau- 
ties and wonders which beset his track. Instead of forbidding 
the indulgence of curiosity, we say rather give it free scope — 
follow freely your inclinations — and with due regard to the 
higher purposes of life you will more easily direct yourself. 

Ill. Let it be committed to the conscience — the ruling 
power of the human mind. 

Self-direction will be ensured in proportion to the activity and 
influence of conscience ; whether in regard to wisdom properly 
secular, or moral and religious wisdom. One reason why the 
great mass of society, and even, too, of the best educated, have 
so little power of self-direction is, that conscience is not put in 
charge. Increase of knowledge and capacity is wont to be con- 
sidered as a question of mere taste ; of curiosity and amusement : 
to be attempted or neglected without any reference to duty. 
Hence the idle, and the listless, and the mere light readers—the 
mental drones and the mental triflers—feel themselves unrebuked 
either by casuistry or religion—sufler no reproach of conscience. 
No wonder the man whois idle and listless, or trifling, is without 
the power of self-direction, when the chief ruler of the mind is 
not put in charge. We disparage not other motives in thei 
proper place — curiosity, amusement, love of employment, ad- 
vantage to our business, — but these are faint and feeble, vary- 
ing and uncertain, compared with the power of conscience, — 
or, unless themselves invigorated by conscience, — the strongest. 
the steadiest, the severest master of the human mind; and most 
so, when the end pursued is the cultivation of the whole man. 
The commendation of self-improvement to the conscience de- 
mands a separate consideration, which at some future time we 
may attempt. All we now insist on is, that conscience is the 
chief power to be put in trust by those who would be capable of 
self-direction, according to the intimation with which we com- 
menced these articles. ‘ Fidelity in self-direction will extend in 
society, in proportion as a conscientious desire to improve every 
talent and do every duty shall extend.’ Wherever conscience 
is properly alive, and there is the serious intention to govern the 
life according to its dictates, there can never be wanting the 
power of self-direction. Curiosity may flag; novelty may have 
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exhausted its stimulants ; difficulties may have worn or wearied 
out the resolution ; but a sense of duty — the force of con- 
science, — will still urge the mind onward in its pre-determined 
course, until even curiosity shall wake again, and novelty renew 
its power. Conscience will ply the oar, until the tide shall set 
and the wind blow in aid of the onward and still onward course. 

IV. Let at be a self-direction according to the method of 
infancy and childhood. 

We have referred to infancy and childhood for the principles 
of hun.an improvement. ‘Those principles must be preserved, 
varied only by change of condition. ‘The man must advance in 
knowledge and faculties as the child ; save, that instinct and 
obedience to guidance and authority, must give place to the in- 
dependence — to the self-direction of mature life. ‘The naviga- 
tion of the ship after it has launched forth from shore and land- 
mark, is but the application, from resources within itself, of the 
methods by which the little skiff skims the home waters. The 
man must direct himself according to the simple methods of 
infancy and childhood. 

What, then, are the methods of infancy and childhood, to be 
applied according to the condition of maturity? Attention, 
repetition, constancy, reflection and unceasing enterprise, se- 
cure the wonderful advances of infancy ; and these, with the 
willing submission to guidance and government secure the ad- 
vances of childhood and youth. With these, not without them, 
can man be self-directing. Men must adopt these methods of 
infancy and childhood, or all attempt at self-direction in a 
course of mental improvement will be vain. The ship must 
condescend to ply her rudder and her sails, like the little skiff, 
or, with all her power of tracking the ocean, she will not find 
her port. How easily, how certainly, and how rapidly would 
men advance, self-directed, would they not leave off the atten- 
tion, the repetition, the constancy, the reflection, and the un- 
ceasing enterprise of infancy and childhood ! 

Yet it must be a se/f-direction. ‘The attention, the repetition, 
the constancy, the reflection, the unceasing enterprise, must be 
self-directed. They must be self-chosen—self-determined—with 
a choice and self-determination, renewed again and again, 
amidst the hindrances and difficulties of the self-directed course ; 
more and more urgent, like the ship, when the storm and the 
waves roar. The hindrances are not small, neither are they 
few — if we take even our number eight, —but in order to 
self-direction, those hindrances must be made the occasions and 
the means of advancement —the aids of an onward course. 
Let the grown man know that instinct has not died away, nor 
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authority been withdrawn, until a new capacity has been devel- 
oped, adequate to the direction of INs course. 

Let him try if he have not new wings to fly in higher regions, 
and among more glorious things, instead of being doomed to 
craw! on after the manner and on the low grounds of his earlier 
condition. ‘The truth is, that in order to self-direction through 
mature life, there must be a choice and determination suited to 
its condition —to its difficulties and hindrances.—Such as will 
renew fading and dying motives, rouse indolence, recover from 
discuuragement, check vain-heartedness, subdue caprice, con- 
quer difficulties, and alone, if need be, hold on — or as we said, 
‘ sail on without the tide, and, if need be, against the tide ’—in 
short, whoever will direct himself, must have a wi// and an au- 
thority within himsel/f— must be ‘ self-resolved and self-gov- 
erned without example, against example, —if need be, amidst 
ridicule and reproach and scorn.’ 

In this claim for se/f-direction according to the methods of in- 
fancy and childhood, perhaps the proper difficulties of mature 
life should be distinctly noted. ‘The business and bustle of 
active life, and even the necessary cares which belong to all 
conditions, when men come to provide a livelihood for them- 
selves and their families, are alleged as a chief hindrance to 
any self-directed course of mental improvement ; and our ad- 
vice requires that those very hindrances should press us forward 
in our course. 

No doubt the first effect of severe trials on us is, so to fix 
the mind upon needless anxieties as to disable us for steady 
and earnest pursuits, and of even ordinary concerns to distract 
it; while the confusion of business and society may seem to 
render us incapable of any serious study. Be it so. It is 
fitting that after the period when man is to be self-moved and 
self-directed, he should meet with such diversions and distrac- 
tions — the very occasion of exerting the inward power hence- 
forward, to be the element of his progress. Hence, instead of 
concluding with ‘ cannot,’ as is so often the case, let every one 
conclude that these are the very circumstances which call to 
the work of maturity, — and, in overcoming which, they will 
acquire the strength by which they will be able to go forward. 
Let every one meet the cares and difficulties of life —arts, 
business, and bustle,—as the occasions and means of advance- 
ment. Let him be determined to advance, in the midst of 
all, and to command attention and reflection in all — in all cir- 
cumstances by sea and land — at home and abroad. Let none 
but very extraordinary emergencies be allowed to interrupt your 
steady course. What if the ocean be pathless — stormy, — 
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and what if the hulk of the ship meet more resistance from ele- 
ment, and billow, and wind, than the skiff along the shore, has 
she not an eye within that can seek out the pole and steer her 
course, and strength and skill to man her sails —and canvas 
enough to breast and cut the billows ? 

V. Let a thorough experiment be made of self-directed 
progress. 

At any period and in any condition of life, let at least one 
thorough experiment be made. Let it, if you will, be limited 
to one pursuit, or to one portion of time, as a year or a month. 
Within those limits make a thorough experiment. If it suc- 
ceed, it will prove the best impulse to a permanent and growing 
self-direction. That it will succeed, if it be faithful and thor- 
ough, you may be sure from your whole history from infancy 
upward, and from the whole history of man. What man has 
done, man can do.— What you have done, you can do again. 
Having done it— having directed yourself through one experi- 
ment ; you may hope to proceed forever in a self-directed course. 
If the experiment be made in youth, it will be so much the 
more easy. Before the impulses and habits of early education 
are lost, let an experiment be made, which shall secure future 
by progress. 

VI. Write, 

|. Your plan. Being written, you will less readily neglect it, 
or lay it aside, through indolence, weariness, or caprice ; less 
readily make it one of a hundred adopted and dismissed with 
every wind that blows. When written, also, you can more 
readily improve it. 

2. Your progress. He who records success and failure at the 
end of days, weeks, months and years, will not easily be unfaith- 
ful ; will be greatly stimulated to fidelity ; will be encouraged 
the renewed assurance of sure and valuable progress. 

3. Whatever may prove advantageous to your own proper 
business. Here let your record be full of plans and proceedings. 
While you are thus collecting a store house of practice in your 
profession, self-direction will be easy. 

4. All that occurs to you in experience, observation, or reading, 
that may be useful to yourself or others; at least those prin- 
ciples of conduct, which from time to time you are led to 
adopt as the governing principles of your own life. Every re- 
flecting man is continually forming maxims from experience, 
worthy to be thus recorded. 

Writing is especially necessary at the outset. After habits 
are well formed, and the impulse given, self-direction may no 
doubt be easy, though such a record as we recommend be laid 
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aside. In early life it is a needful and very serviceable aid ; 
and though less necessary in later life, it will not then be hastily 
laid aside by those who have received its advantages. 


It may be proper before we close, to urge the peculiar claim 
for a vigorous and effectual self-direction upon the learned pro- 
fessions. The ends which they have in view are peculiarly 
worthy ; the most important interests of individuals and society, 
of time and eternity ; and those ends cannot be well attained, 
even in the lowest stations, without knowledge and skill con- 
stantly progressive. If other employments need more, and still 
more, this is peculiarly the case with the professions; so that 
there can never fail at once, the motives and their urgency to a 
constant and growing self-direction. Each of the professions is 
a course, on Which one is urged onward and still onward in the 
pursuit of necessary knowledge, in the pursuit of necessary skill. 
We need give no rules proper to those who are so peculiarly 
urged. ‘They are not raised above the methods which belong 
to their kind. ‘The fact has not been wanting of less self-direc- 
tion and less available knowledge and skill in their fair field, than 
in the laborious employments of life. Previous discipline and 
present necessity and opportunity, will not avail those who will 
not condescend even in the highest public stations, to ply again 
the efforts of infancy and childhood. But where those methods 
are adopted, where professional men are self-directed in their wide 
and noble field, they become at once the benefactors and orna- 
ments of their race. Year passes after year, and they flourish 
with a more than youthful luxuriance, and promise amidst the 
ripe fruits of increasing age, the best aids and examples of 
society. 

There is another class — scarcely in our country a class, — of 
persons, who have peculiarly the opportunity of aiding in the 
improvement of society, in proportion as they are capable of 
self-direction in all good studies. I refer to men of fortune ; 
perhaps somewhat less likely to be men of self-improvement, 
than if we had a fixed and hereditary gentry. Let them, how- 
ever, imitate the example of the worthiest of their class, as they 
are seen to no small extent on the other side the water, — as 
studious, as sclf-improving, as progressive from mere love of 
learning and its beneficent results, as those need to be who live 
by the learned professions. Like many of the English gentry, 
let them devote themselves to whatever can prepare them to 
adorn or to serve society; whether by conversation, or the 
press, or in the forum. Let them prepare themselves to shine 
as the lights of their country. 









Effects of Nervousness. 


CONFESSIONS OF A SCHOOL-MASTER.—NO IV. 


Ir was my custom to begin the daily exercises of the school in 
good spirits, with great courage, and with no little enthusiasm. 

i was also punctual. Never, perhaps, in a single instance, du- 
ring the whole term — unless prevented by some extraordinary 
occurrence, — did | fail to open the school at the precise hour 
appointed, viz. nine o'clock. ‘This known punctuality had no 
little influence on my scholars. Example is, in this respect, as 
well as every other, more powerful than precept. | did not, in- 
deed secure the punctuality of all. ‘There were some on whom 
precept and example were alike expended in vain ; though I 
had reason for believing, that in a part cf even these cases, 
the fault lay with the parents. ‘There are parents who cannot 
—so they say, — have their children ready for either school or 
church in due season. ‘The mornings are too short for them ; 
or they are too cold, or too hot, or too rainy. The truth is, 
themselves are too indolent; for if neither school nor church 
was opened until twelve o'clock, their children would be tardy. 

As I have already said, | began the school every morning 
with courage and enthusiasm. For a time all things usually 
went on well. When there were any little irregularities in the 
school, I could very easily correct them. A look or a nod, or 
at least a gentle admonition was generally sufficient. Or if the 
offence was inadvertently repeated — and there is more of inad- 
vertence and less of obstinacy in these cases than is often ad- 
mitted, — | had patience to repeat the look or nod. I have 
even repeated it with perfect success, to the sixth, the eighth, 
or the tenth time. Nor can I recollect at this hour — though it 
had never occurred to me to make the observation then, — that 
the fault was repeated with more pertinacity the tenth time than 
the second ; nor with less pertinacity after a whipping than 
after a nod. I know this is a heterodox doctrine with many 
teachers, and with some parents. Children, they say, will grad- 
ually grow hardened ; and if nothing comes but looks or nods, 
these last will soon cease to produce any effect. This is true, 
most unquestionably, where the case is one of obstinacy ; but 
when the fault is that of inadvertence, merely, the whole case is 
altered. 

Towards noon my pupils usually became more restless and 
noisy ; and the increase of noise and restlessness was greater in 
my own imagination — as I am now fully convinced, — than it 
was in reality. I had a nervous system, and it was sometimes 
prone to irritability. While my body and mind were fresh and 
vigorous for action, my nerves were steady and quiet ; but as 
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408 The School a Bedlam.—Why? 


I became somewhat fatigued with my labors, my nerves became 
agitated ; and [ could not well bear with the very faults which 
in the morning gave me little disturbance. How then could [ 
endure the same faults, heightened in degree! I did not en- 
dure them with as much patience asI should have done. [ 
sometimes scolded and fretted ; and sometimes I went still far- 
ther. Glad, indeed, was | when twelve o’clock came, and with 
it the hour for dismission. 

An intermission of one hour, together with my dinner, partly 
restored me ; and the afternoon, like the morning, was usually 
begun very well. For one hour there was little “that I found 
it difficult to endure. The second hour became less tolerable. 
But the third and last hour of the afternoon was comparatively 
a Bedlam. I was fatigued, and so were the scholars. 1 was 
nervous, and they were impatient. I was fretful, and they were 
roguish. [ scolded, and they were the worse for it. Lastly, | 
punished them, and they hated me for the punishment ! 

How valuable to me, at that period, would have been the sen- 
timent of Salzman, so faithfully reiterated in the pages of this 
journal ; that if things do not go well in school, the teacher 
must first look for the fault in himself! How valuable, even, 
would have been the monitions of a faithful friend, in the shape 
of an assistant! Pupils will not tell us what the matter is, 
They know, though they may not be able to express it in words. 
But again, I say they dare not tell us. They have never been 
encouraged to do so. On the contrary, they have been discour- 
aged from it. We have taught them — not in so many words, 
Lut by our carriage towards them, — to stand at a distance, and 
to beware of finding imperfections in the master. A faithful 
assistant — especially if that assistant were the son, daughter, or 
companion of the teacher, — could scarcely fail to discover the 
source of trouble, and would hardly fail, it is hoped, to reveal it. 
When will every school, even the most humble, be fur- 
nished with two teachers? It is the opinion of some — and | 
am half inclined to the same opinion, — that our beloved dis- 
trict schools, the pride and glory of New England, will never 
become what they ought to be until every one of them is fur- 
nished with both a male and female teacher. 

let me add here, that there are many reasons why every 
school ought to have both a male and female teacher. [ will 
name two or three of them. 1. This is the indication of Provi- 
dence in the arrangement of the fami/y school. 2. The modi- 
fying influence of female character in the daily routine of a 
school has always been found exceedingly salutary. 3. It is a 
matter of economy; as there are a thousand things in every 
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school for which a female is better fitted than a male, while his 
time, which is far more valuable, can, by her efforts, be saved 
and applied to other and far more important purpo-es. 

‘Yo return from this digression. It was always my good for- 
tune — and usually that of all the pupils, — to live out the day. 
But how glad was I to see the school-room empty! How has 
my heart—and not my heart merely, but the whole frame 
which it actuates, — leaped for joy, on finding myself once more 
a freeman! If I ever get through this term, I have said half a 
hundred times, it is the last time you will catch me in a district 
school. 1 will sooner beg for a livelihood. Nay, more, | will 
sooner starve. 

Sometimes I went to work to contrive how to manage better 
the next day. I! have seated myself in my chair and revolved 
the subject in my mind for an hour together. At other times I 
have taken my hat — the far better course, — and walked forth 
intoa pu er and more hea'thful atmosphere. I have lain awake 
half, sometimes nearly the whole night, meditating what to do. 
I have dreamed and waked, and dreamed again ; and some- 
times I have derived great benefit from my dreams. I have 
dreamed of punishing a culprit; and of afterwards finding that 
the punishment was ill-timed, improper, or inefficient. 1 cannot 
help thinking that the lessons of some of my sleeping hours were 
nearly as salutary as those of my waking ones. 

Why is it that mankind do not try to derive more benefit 
from these dreams? | knew a teacher who made it an impor- 
tant point to get his pupils to relate to him their dreams. He 
said it gave him a better knowledge of their character. He 
found often, by this means, what their master passion was; a 
secret, as every parent and teacher knows, of very great impor- 
tance in the management of a child. At the time of which I 
have been speaking. however, this was a subject upon which I 
had bestowed very little thought. 

| had one difficulty to contend with, which is not common 
with teachers. Not only was I young, and a teacher in my own 
native district, but the pupils were —a large number of them, 
—my brothers, sisters, and cousins. As it was a district where 
much complaint had sometimes been made of teachers that they 
had their ‘ favorites,’ or at least their favorite families, | was pre- 
pared to hear their complaints this season. Nor was I disap- 
pointed. | believe most honestly, however, that my own antic- 
ipations of such a resuit were the very means of bringing it 
about; and | am not at all certain but I might have gone on 
safely had I made no calculations of the kind. This expecting 
of evil, is a great error; and, in nine cases in ten, the parent or 
35 

































































































































































410 Results of my Winter's Labor. 


teacher who expects ill conduct in his children or pupils, wi 
find it. [confess myself not a little at a loss how to explaiy 
this phenemenon fully. 1 know, indeed, that if we take a fam. 
ily or a school to be badly disposed, they are quick to discern 
our want of confidence in them; and, whenever this discover, 
is made, it leads directly to a want of confidence in themselye, 
and toa want of proper self-respect. But how it is that the, 
can read our thoughts and feelings so readily, in our countenan- 
ces and in our actions, it is not so easy for me to explain. 

There was one point, into which my fears of evil made m 
run. which did much mischief. In the fear that the Pupils 
would think I punished my own relatives more lightly than | 
did others for similar faults, | was apt to incline the other Way 
and actually punish them — especially my own brothers and sis- 
ters, — with more severity than others. This was all wrong 
Children know what injustice is, much better than we are accus- 
tomed to suppose. I should have gone straight forward. Even 
handed justice is the best, in the end. 

But three months —the term for which I had engaged, — 
soon passed away; nor was I sorry when it came to a close. 
We had read through, the Testament, the American Preceptor 
and the reading lessons of Webster's Spelling Book. We had 
spelled all the columns of the tables in the latter. ‘The pupils 
of the older classes, had committed to memory the ‘ abbrevia- 
tions,’ the ‘ pauses,’ and the Introduction to the spelling book. 
Those who wrote, had gone through with a certain number of 
sheets of ‘ coarse hand’ and ‘ fine hand.’ Arithmetic, grammar 
and geography were not permitted in the school, at that time; 
and perhaps it was well, all things considered, that they were 
not. The School Visiters had twice looked upon us, guessed 2 
little what we were doing, and said all was very well ; and this 
was sufficient. Every body knew, now, that they had a good 
school. I bought a few ‘picture books,’ one for each pupil, and 
distributed them, and read a long farewell essay —as_ was the 
custom — and the scene closed. A. 
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Report on the U. S. Naval Lyceum. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL LYCEUM. 


Report of the U. S. Naval Lyceum, presented to the American 
Lyceum, for incorporation in the proceedings of its Sixth Annual 
Meeting. 


BY THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED FOR THAT PURPOSE. 


Mr PrestpENnT anp GentLEMeEN—In reviewing the progress 
of our Institution, during the year which has elapsed since we 
last had the thonor of meeting with you, by our delegates ; on 
again presenting you with a view of the U.S. Naval Lyceum 
and its prospects, our feelings of satisfaction, would, at times, 
almost have been flattered to pride, had not gratitude pointed to 
a host of benefactors, and so tempered us with humility, as, we 
trust, to prevent that vain boasting, natural to success. 

As to the ‘ material,’ large additions have been made to the 
Library, principally of a scientific character ; and due attention 
has been paid to keeping our table supplied with such of the 
periodical publications of the day, as are most likely to contri- 
bute to that important object of the Lyceum, viz. the diffusion 
of useful knowledge. 

Our Cabinet has been enriched by valuable contributions 
from our brother officers abroad ; but especially are we indebted 
to Commodore Patterson, and J. L. Payson, Esq. our consul at 
Messina, for two splendid collections of lavas, the one from Mt. 
Vesuvius, the other from Mt. Etna. Our calculations on the 
zeal of our cruising officers, have been so fully realized, that 
almost every ship, from every quarter of the globe, has brought 
usa token of remembrance, either in minerals, shells, animals 
or antiques. 

Our Pictorial department has been increased, and more con- 
spicuously, by a valuable collection of portraits of all our Presi- 
dents, presented by Luman Reed, Esq. of New York. And, 
as a noble corner stone for a department of Statuary, we have 
been recently presented (by J. C. Halsey, Esq. of New York) 
with a bust of Washington, of the purest marble, executed by 
our countryman Greenough, at Florence ; and, it may be well 
toremark here, that this is not an isolated instance of Mr Hal- 
sey’s liberality, as our Library can well attest. 

Owing chiefly to the erratic exigencies of its members, the 
hope of being able to establish a system of lectures has not yet 
been realized, but it has not been abandoned. 

Our Magazine has made its appearance, under the title of the 
‘U. 8. Naval Magazine,’ and, thus far, under flattering auspi- 
ces. As the great expense attending a publication of this kind, 



















































412 Its Objects and Plans. 


compels us to resort to general patronage for assistance, it must 
assume more of the character of a work of ‘taste,’ than might 
be strictly consistent with its scientific and instructive purposes ; 
but it is to be hoped, that, as it is 


‘ upon the waters, 
‘The world may find it out ’fore many days,’ 


and that :t may win to its support, more of those who are con- 
cerned in the ‘ wonders of the deep,’ and the improvements in 
the ways of turning them to our advantage ; so, that while an 
occasional yarn may be spun for the taste and amusement of 
our general readers, the more important object of imparting and 
soliciting useful information will be kept strictly in view. 

Thus, have we endeavored to give you some of the more 
prominent points of improvement in the last year—but we feel 
that something more is required of us, than a display of what 
may be termed the mere physical part of an institution. When 
called upon by such an institution as the American Lyceum, the 
great object of which, is ‘the advancement of education, espe- 
cially in common schools, and the general diffusion of know- 
ledge’—while we acknowledge the honor of its call, we fee! 
bound by it, to prove, that our sympathies, in the great cause, 
are enlisted by motives of the strongest interest. 

It was the hope of the founders of our Lyceum, that similar 
institutions would have been formed at all the naval. stations 
in the United States, and thus an extensive social chain formed 
for the promotion of intellectual improvement. This hope has 
not yet been realized, but, as an experiment ripens into experi- 
ence, ‘a consummation so devoutly to be wished’ must occur, 
as a natural consequence ; and, if we mistake not the signs of 
the times, there is a spirit abroad, which will carry the system 
still further, and temporary Lyceums may be formed on_ board 
our cruising vessels, and so a happy cireulation of moral and 
intellectual improvement be constantly kept up. 

In the prosecution of our philanthropic plans, we must de- 
scend a little in the scale of our society ; — and, taking the com- 
ponent parts of the company of any of our vessels, the candid 
and unbiassed observer will tell you, that it requires no enthu- 
siast in the cause of seamen, to perceive, that in a few years 
past, there has been a great change in their reading propensities, 
and in their desire to acquire the common rudiments of educa- 
tion. More than one of us have witnessed the pleasing. sight 
of such instruction, imparted fron a more fortunate tar to his 
messmate, who, from his age, could not avail himself of the 
advantages of the ‘ Boys’ school,’ (which is now an established 
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thing on board of most ships.) And we may be excused the 
pride with which we give our testimony to the fact, that our 
native seamen, (but particularly those from New England.) are 
seldom found deficient in the common branches. ‘l'o whom. 
then, (you may well ask,) are we indebted for this change ? 
And upon whom must we depend for further changes? We 
answer, to the common schools of our land. Are we not, then, 
deepiy interested in your cause? and are there not reciprocal 
obligations between us ? 

Having acknowledged our indebtededness to you, and asserted 
that sailors are a link in nature’s human chain, it may not be 
presuming too far, to offer our opinion, from experience, upon 
your second question, proposed for discussion at your sixth an- 
nual meeting, viz. — ‘ How should the Bible be used in common 
schools ?’ 

In the course of our duty, it has been the privilege of many 
of us to visit those countries, in which are laid the scenes of 
action, (if we may use the expression) of that book ; and how 
naturally the mind turns, from scenes and manners of the pre- 
sent day, to those of the days of the book, is shown more famil- 
iarly, by some of the most worthy articles of our own Magazine ; 
and when we look abroad, among the host of modern travellers, 
we see a cloud of witnesses pouring in upon us, corroborating, 
by their discoveries, its historical parts. If, then, divesting the 
Bible of that halo, which, too frequently, has been the means 
of making it, even since the days of the Reformation, almost 
as much of a sealed book as it was before, and has caused it to 
be taken down occasionally only, as ‘the great ha’ bible,’ it is 
taught in schools, it may be used with great advantage, in giv- 
ing necessary, and, it should be impressed upon the learner at 
the same time, available, information. And, as in common 
schools, the time and means afford but a narrow range of 
instruction beyond that which may be termed the mere dollar 
and cent education, which contributes to the creature neces- 
sities, the most natural study as a foundation for the after im- 
provement of the higher faculties, would seem to be, that 
which is allowed to give the most correct account of the primi- 
tive state of our world, and race, leaving the mind to follow 
whatever bent, as to theology, it may acquire in the course of 
such study ; and if we may be allowed to surmise what that will 
be, we say, it will be an entire subversion of superstition, a feel- 
ing which has been almost the opprobrium of seamen, and if 

‘The stream, that with its thousand crystal bubbles, 
Bursts from the bosom of some desert rock, 
In secret solitude, may well be deemed 
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Objects of the ‘Annals.’ 


The haunt of something purer, more refined 
And mightier than ourselves,’ 


how much more excusable is that feeling, excited in the breast 
of the sailor, by that ‘ image of eternity’ — the ocean —‘ bound- 
less, endless and sublime !’ 

Instruction in the Bible, will be apt te promote subordination 
and sobriety, both in our merchant and naval service; and it 
will be a wholesome check to that flood of ephemeral literature, 
in the shape of small and cheap newspapers, which, we are 
sorry to believe, more frequently minister to the gratification o| 
evil passions, and mere idle curiosity in catching at horrible tales, 
showing too much of the dark side of our nature, than in help- 
ing us onward in the great march of intellect. 

Such, then, is our relation to our brethren on shore, that, as 
we must, as a class of their citizens, of necessity, be the current 
representatives of their nation abroad, we must indeed wish 
them success in their efforts to prosecute and devise means by 
which they may send the great body of us forth, as an example 
of the successful experiment, in this western world, of a free, 
enlightened and moral Republic, with knowledge for power, and 
wisdom to control it. 

We fear that we have stretched too far the limits assigned us 
by the Resolution of the Naval Lyceum ; but our excuse for 
trespassing upon you, and upon its confidence must be our con. 
viction that we could not have done justice to its motives, with- 
out opening to you its moral, as well as its physical cabinet. 

Joun Hastert, Chairman. 
Tunis Craven, . 
Wu. L. Hunson, : Committee. 
U. 8. Naval Lyceum, New York Navy Yard, May, 1836. 





HINTS TO SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


Mr Epiror—lIf I understand the object of the ‘ Annals,’ it 
is to afford a medium of communication through which teachers 
can state, for the benefit of others, the results of their experi- 
ence. We, who are teachers, need more than anything else, to 
have practical illustrations of principles which we can read and 
study. We love to know what other teachers are doing, to be 
made acquainted with the internal management of their schools, 
and the success which has followed their plans. Could there be 
more co-operation among those, who are engaged in the great 
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and important business of education — could there be more 
union of persevering effort to improve the character and condi- 
tion of their schools — could they feel more sensibly the respon- 
sibilities devolving upon them, as the educators of the iniant 
mind of our nation, but few years would glide away, before we 
should witness great improvements in our common schools. 
Although much has been accomplished by the philanthropist 
and Christian, for the good of the rising generation, much, very 
much, yet remains to be done, evenin our own New England. 
Teachers, having charge of District Schools, in our country 
towns, are too little acquainted with recent improvements in the 
system of instruction. Not having opportunity to read publi- 
cations, which treat of points upon which they most need to be 
enlightened, they plod on in the same beaten track of their pre- 
decessors, uninterested themselves, and of course rendering their 
schools dull, wearisome places for their pupi!s. ‘Those who are 
surrounded by a profusion of books, pamphlets, and papers, con- 
taining information upon almost every subject upon which they 
wish to gain knowledge, can have little idea of the destitution of 
these important vehicles of intelligence which exists in some por- 
tions of our country. How gladly would the female teacher, 
who quietly pursues her daily task, unaided and unknown, in 
some of our secluded parishes, welcome such a friend as the 
Annals of Education ! With what interest would she peruse its 
pages! With renovated energies, increased strength and a live- 
lier zeal, would she begin, anew, her labors? An acquaintance 
with what others bave done to discipline the mind, acquire moral 
power, and to facilitate the acquisition of knowledge, could 
but inspire her with an ardent desire ‘ to go and do likewise.’ 
Few of our common school teachers possess sufficient origi- 
nality of mind or fertility of invention, to keep up a lively inter- 
est in school duties, without the assistance to be derived from 
the experience and practice of others. And to what source 
shall they go for aid so necessary, but to some such periodical as 
the Annals? Probably a very small proportion of the instruc- 
tors of our district schools ever enjoy the privilege of perusing 
its pages. Now, if some plan could be devised, to extend its 
circulation among that portion of the community, where it would 
probably exert the greatest amount of influence —then might 
we hope for the commencement of a reformation in those pla- 
ces where it isso much needed. Why will not School Com- 
mittees take the subject into consideration? Would it not be 
advisable to appropriate a part of the public money to so lauda- 
ble a purpose, as buying a few choice books, and taking some 
periodicals for the exclusive use of the teachers in the town? 
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All, having an opportunity to read the same articles, an interest 
would be excited, new thoughts be elicited, and a fund for con- 
versation would be provided. Teachers are not generally able 
to furnish themselves with apparatus necessary to render their 
schools profitable and interesting. Books, cards, &c. ought to 
be stationary, and serve for the benefit of successive teachers. 
The compensation allowed female teachers is usually too small 
to admit of their expending much for those articles which seem 
absolutely necessary to keep their pupils usefully employed. 

One great secret connected with keeping a good school, is to 
contrive something interesting to occupy the attention of the 
pupils when not engaged in their regular lessons. It is no un- 
common occurrence for the children to come to me, saying, ‘ | 
have nothing to do — what shall | do?’ Frequently, | arrange 
hem on a seat, each with a slate and pencil, place cards of 
birds or beasts in front, and they will amuse themselves for some 
time with drawing rude sketches of them on their slates. The 
Geometrical figures may be learned in this way very easily, pro- 
vided they are ‘required to print the name of each one near the 
figure. Young children just beginning to spell, are very much 
delighted with printing their lessons, and learning them from 
the slate instead of the book. They will also learn to write a 
very tolerable hand, by devoting a little time to them, and the 
idea of writing a composition, as the older scholars do, is very 
pleasing. Little boys and girls may be employed, part of the 
time in sewing, and most teachers will find, by experiment, that 
it requires much less time to attend a few moments to something 
of this sort, than to keep them out of mischief when idle.  Be- 
sides, habits of activity and industry will thus be cultivated, 
which will render them more happy and useful during life. 

Many teachers would be glad to introduce exercises, similar 
to those I have described, if they only knew how to begin, and 
had cards, &c. Let the School Committee take a deep interest 
in the improvement of the young, and provide information for 
the teachers, and they will no longer need to complain of ‘ poor 
schools.’ Cannot something be done before the winter session 
commences? Are there not those, who will try the experiment 
of placing i in the hands of each District School teacher, a copy 
of the ‘Annals of Education’? Let the effort be made, and, 
no doubt, good will result. 
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Common School Superintendents. 


DUTIES OF A SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 


SoweTHine has been said, in former numbers of this journal, 
of the appropriate duties of a Superintendent of Common 
Schoo's. ‘The Superintendent in the State of New York, has 
. following duties assigned him. 

‘To submit to the legislature an annual report, exhibiting 
we condition of the Common School Fund, and of the sch ols, 
and all such matters relating to his office and the schools as he 
may deem expedient to communicate. 

2. ‘Toapportion the income of the Common School Fund 
among the several towns and cities of the State. The appor- 
tionment is made according to the ratio of their population, 
compared with the population of the whole State. The census 
is taken once in ten years, by act of Congress,and on every 
alternate fifth year by the State, so that a new apportionment is 
made once in five years. When a new town is created, an ap- 
portionment is made between it and the towns from which it 
was formed, according to the best evidence in the power of the 
Superintendent. ‘The basis which he has been accustomed to 
assume, in such cases, is the number of children between th ages 
of five and sixteen years, residing within each portion of the 
divided territory. As the children are annually enumerated in 
every town, it alfords the most ready criterion for determining 
the amount of money which the seveial parts of the territory 
in question should receive ; and on the score of equity, is as 
free from objection as the ratio of population. To this stan- 
dard, however, all such cases must be brought after the next 
ensuing census is taken. 

‘To prepare suitable forms and regulations, for making all 
the reports and conducting all proceedings under the title of 
the statutes relating to common schools, and to transmit them, 

‘with such instructions, as he shall deem necessary and proper, 
for the better organization and government of common schools,’ 
to the officers concerned in the administration of the system. 

4. The Superintendent has an appellate jurisdiction in all 
matters of appeal, arising under the statute relating to common 
schools. ‘The Supreme Court has said, that any person con- 
ceiving himself aggrieved concerning any matter under the pre- 
sent title (which includes the whole of the school act) may 
appeal to the Superintendent of Common Schools, whose deci- 
sion shall be final. This provision was intended, for what it 
practically is,a cheap and expeditious mode of settling most, 
if not all the difficulties and disputes arising in the course of 
the execution of the law. 



































School among the Karens. 


NATIVE THIRST FOR INSTRUCTION. 


Ir is rare to find a more interesting statement of the native 
fondness of the youthful mind for knowledge — even when de- 
pressed and degraded — than is found in a recent number of the 
‘ Friend’ of Philadelphia. It is not only interesting — it is hon- 
orable to human nature. 

It relates to a circumstance which took place among the 
Karens, a tribe living with the Burmans, in the East Indies, and 
which is found quite accessible to missionary efforts. The fol- 
lowing is the statement referred to. 


‘During the rainy season, which continues several months, the 
missionaries are often prevented from pursuing their accustomed 
labors, travelling from village to village, disseminating tracts, and 
teaching the people. This season, therefore, has been especially 
devoted to schools for the natives ; and one of the missionaries, sta- 
tioned at Tavoy, gives this account of their interesting pupils.— 
Previous to the rains, he and his wife had travelled among the Karen 
villages over mountains and through jungles, and invited the chil- 
dren to come to them for instruction during the wet season. 

‘The number,’ he says, ‘ who accepted the invitation, exceeded 
our highest anticipations—amounting, males and females, to about 
sixty, entirely filling the school house prepared for them. They 
give us great satisfaction in regard both to their deportment, and 
the progress which they make in learning. I would venture to 
challenge any school in America, embracing the same number of 
children, to exhibit a fairer specimen of improvement in study and 
of good behavior: nor can we any where contemplate sixty child- 
ren under more interesting circumstances than this school presents. 

‘In the first place, they are children from the jungle, whose hab- 
its have been altogether dissimilar to those which are needful for 
students ; children who had never been taught, by precept or exam- 
ple, the value of education; whose parents and ancestors, from 
generation to generation, never learned the use of letters ; who, in- 
deed, until the present generation, had no written language. These 
children we now see applying to study, as if they had early been 
taught the importance of education. T'hough not required to devote 
but about seven hours of the day to study, they voluntarily spend at 
their books most of the time allowed for relaxation. 

In the second place, we must consider that these children, in 
order to receive instruction, must leave their parents and their 
native woods, and come to town (T'avoy,) a distance of thirty or 
forty miles, through a wilderness infested by wild beasts, and spend 
with us several months, during which time there is no passing back 
and forth, on account of the streams, which become very deep and 
rapid during the rains. They have no wagons or other vehicles of 
conveyance: they must go on foot every step of this long road: 
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and though some of the parents accompanied them, they had each 
to carry aload of provisions, and conveniences for sleeping, as the 
journey requires two days, and they must spend one night in the 
forest without a shelter. 

‘Jt was near night when they arrived at Tavoy, and they had en- 
dured the fatigue of along day’s walk. They came up in Indian 
file, each one having a basket slung from the shoulders or head.— 
Their limbs were indeed weary, but their countenances glowed 
with delight when they saw the missionaries whom they had some- 
times seen in their native jungles. 

‘Is there a village in America, whose little children would have 
had courage to attempt such a journey under such circumstances? 
It is rare, indeed for sixty children to travel thirty or forty miles on 
foot through a wilderness, for the sake of recéiving instruction ; 
and devoting even a portion of the time allotted for relaxation to 
the acquisition of knowledge.’ 





HOW CHARLES WAS MANAGED. 


AN ANECDOTE. 


T'ue same ingenuity which people exercise so advantageously 
in other matters, would be equally useful when brought to bear 
upon the management of the young. Parents seem to have 
time for almost everything but attempting to form the characters 
of their children. ‘They have fifteen orsixteen hours a day, for 
labor, to procure the means of gratifying the bodily wants of their 
families, either present or future ; but how few can be brought to 
devote the scanty pittance of even fifteen minutes to the wants 
of their families, either present or future, but how few can be 
brought to devote the scanty pittance of even fifteen minutes, 
to the wants of the immortal mind and spirit ? As to preventing 
mental or moral evil to their children, it is scarcely thought of. 
It is only when a flood of evil has arisen, that any strenuous 
effort is made. And even when correction is supposed to be- 
come necessary, how few ever take time for it! How much 
more common it is, to take the short and summary way of at 
once resorting to the rod, the ferule, or the fist! I have often 
heard methods of governing or disciplining children objected to 
by otherwise sensible persons, on the simple ground that they 
would take up too much time! Father of mercies! is it indeed 
true that thou hast given thy creatures time for everything else, 
but that which is of all other things the most important, — that 
of training the immortal mind and heart for Tuer? Is it 
indeed true that thou givest life and all its blessings, that we 
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may spend it in doing everything else but performing that for 
which life was intended ! 

I have been led to the foregoing remarks, by the following 
anecdote, which | had from the mouth of the lady herself, and 
may be implicitly relied on. 

A poor woman lived in a neat little cottage hard by the prem- 
ises of a more opulent neighbor. This neighbor had a family 
of unruly boys, who greatly annoyed the lady, and sometimes 
actually trespassed upon her property, or excited fears of ‘her 
safety. Charles, in particular, seemed to delight in giving her 
trouble, not so much out of malice, as to gratify an excessive 
love of fun. Among other things, he was in the habit of taking 
a sly station, in his father’s field, behind the wall, and throwing 
apples against the cottage to the great danger of breaking the 
windows, or putting out the eyes of some of the family. 

Now, thought the old lady to herself, what can be done? If 
I complain, directly, either to Charles or his father, it will not 
mend the matter ; and perhaps it will make it still worse. | 
have tried that method, too often ; and know Charles too well. 
There is, however, one more method which I will try. 

So after watching her opportunity to find Charles alone, s)e 
one day told him she had something of great importance to say 
to him. Charles was allattention,inamoment. ‘ Somebody, 
said she, ‘ gets into your father’s field, opposite my door, and 
skulking behind the wall, throws away your father’s apples ; and 
sometimes threws them at my windows, I think if you watch 
closely, you will be able to find out the rogue and detect him. 

Charles appeared well pleased with the information, and 
promised to do his best to put a stop to the mischief. And he 
kept his word faithfully. No more apples were thrown at the 
old lady’s window from that hour to this. This ingenious device 
not only saved the windows, but perhaps Charles himself ; and, 
however salutary, in some cases, the rod may be, was more 
efficacious than a dozen whippings. 

This anecdote is the more striking, because the lady was one 
of that class of people who are sometimes totally unfit to 
govern —I mean those who have no children of their own. 
She was, moreover, a person who neither makes nor ever made 
the least pretences to superior management. What she did, 
was the result, simply. of a knowledge of human nature, guided 
by plain unsophisticated common sense. Would that this same 
sort of sense was not so often compelled to give place to fashion 
and fashionable practices, which exclude its presence ! 
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MISCELLANY. 


MEETING oF THE AmeERICAN INsTITUTE oF INSTRUCTION. 


The seventh session of the American Institute of Instruction com- 
menced at the Representatives’ Hall, in Boston, on Thursday, August 
25. After the usual preliminary business, a Lecture was given by Dr 
S$. G. Howe, on the ‘ Education of the Blind.’ Dr H. dwelt at lenzth 
on the Physiological means of preventing the increase of this class of 
our citizens, as well as on the principles which should guide us in their 
education. He made some excellent remarks on Physical Education 
generally —its necessity, means and end. Most of his remarks were 
of great general interest, and nota few were of particular value to 
Common School Teachers. 

A Lecture was given in the afternoon, by Dr Wm, A. Alcott, of Bos- 
ton, on the ‘ House I Live In.’ It was an attempt to press on the com- 
munity generally, but especially on parents and teachers, the indispen- 
sable importance of the study of Physiology. For this purpose, the 
body was treated of under the similitude of a ‘ House,’ very much 
in the spirit of a small elementary work, familiarly known to many 
schools and teachers, by the same individual. The Lecture was 
followed by an animated discussion on the Necessity and Means of 
Physical Education. A Committee was afterward appointed to consider 
the subject of studying Physiology in our schools, who subsequently 
reported the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted, 

Resolved, ‘That as man has a twofold nature, consisting of soul and 
hody, and as the full and unembarrassed action of the former is greatly 
affected by the healthful development and activity of the physical func- 
tions, the Institute would urge upon the attention of all concerned in 
the culture and training of the young, and especially upon Teachers of 
our Common Schools, the importance of making themselves acquainted 
with the principles of Human Physiology ; and would recommend to 
them that they direct the attention of their pupils to this subject. 

The following question was discussed on Thursilay evening: What 
can the American Institute of Instruction do, in addition to what it has 
already done, to meet the wants of the American people, in relation to 
education ? 

On Friday, lectures were given on Thorough Teaching, by Wm. H. 
Brooks, Esq. of Salem, Mass.; and on School Discipline, by Rev. S. 
R. Hall, of Andover. 

During the day and evening, the foliowing questions were discussed. 
1. What is a Teacher’s duty to his Scholars, in the use of food, as to 
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quality and kind, in respect to health, and to our mental and moral cul- 
ture? 2. Is not the object of our common school instruction partially 
defeated while it is left optional with parents to send their children to 
school or to let them roam about the streets and fields in ignorance ;— 
and ought their attendance, therefore, to be required by a statute of the 
Commonwealth. 

The Constitution of the Institute of Instruction was so amended as 
to enable the Association to hold meetings hereafter in any part of the 
United States. A resolution was also passed, recommending to th 
Board of Directors that the next annual meeting be held at Worce-ter, 

The officers of the Society for the ensuing year were then chosen. 

On Saturday, a Lecture was given by Mr J. Henshaw Belcher, of 
Boston, on Incitements to. Moral and Intellectual Well doing. Discus- 
sions were also held. — 1. On the Use of the Bible in Schools, &c. 2 
On Moral Culture. 

On Monday, a Lecture was given by Rev. Daniel Kimball, of Need- 
ham, Mass. on the Peculiar Duties of Female Teachers of Common 
Schools. This was followed by discussions on the influence of the first 
seven years on the future character ; on the necessity of a perfect En- 
glish Alphabet ; and on the Professional Education of Teachers. 

Tuesday, the last day of the session, was chiefly taken up with 
Lectures on teaching Rhetoric, by Mr T. D.P. Stone, of Concord, 
N. H. on the Influence of Intellectual Action upon Civilization, by Mr 
H.R. Clevelasd, of Boston, and by Discussions on Seminaries for 
Teachers, on Libraries for Schools, and on the Influence of the Firs 
Seven Years on the Future Character. 

The number of Lectures given at this Session was smaller than usual; 
but they were generally of the same practical character as formerly. 
The discussions were more numerous as well as more spirited than ever 
before. They were continued, in every instance, during the evening. 
Some of these, especially those on Physical Education, and on School 
libraries, we purpose to present to our readers. Several spirited and 
important resolutions also resulted from the del: tes, 

Of the Necessity of Physical Education, of the Importance of using 
the Bible in Schools, the Importance of rendering the business of Teacb- 
ing a Profession, of establishing Seminaries for Teachers, the Impor- 
tance of Moral Culture, and of Libraries for Schools, there appeared to 
be but little doubt among the members of the Institute. In regard to 


making it the duty of teachers to pay some attention to the food of 


ft 


pupils as a part of Physical Education, there was more difference 0! 
opinion. A perfect alphabet found a minority only — though it was 4 
respectable one — in its favor. 
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Among those who engaged in the discussions, were Messrs E. A. 
Andrews, S. Pettes, A. B. Alcott, W. A. Alcott, F. Emerson, G. F. 
Thayer, Wm. J. Adams and W. 8S. Porter, of Boston ; S. R. Hall, An- 
dover; D. Kimball, Needham ; Benj. Greenleaf, Bradford ; A. Green- 
leaf, Salem ; Elipha White, John’s Island, 8. C.; A. Lewis, Hingham; 
—— Clark, of Chelsea ; Goold Brown and MeNair, New York ; 
and Messrs Thompson and Fuller, — the latter from Providence. 





Vermont Literary Convention. 


This Convention met at Montpelier, on Tuesday, August 23, and was 
organized under the following officers: 

President, Joshua Bates, D. D. 

Vice Presidents, Hon. Jacob Collamer, John Wheeler, D. D., Hon. 
Isaac F. Redfield. 

Secretaries, Rev. Willard Child, Rev. E. C. Tracy. 

Lectures were then given on the following subjects. 

1, The reciprocal influence of moral and intellectual education. By 
President Bates. 2. The history of legislation on the subject of educa- 
tiun, with suggestions for improvement. By Judge Collamer. 3. The 
importance of increasing the number of Jiberally educated men in this 
community, in order to elevate the standard of common education. By 
President Wheeler. 4. The relation of the clergy to popular educa- 
tion. By Prof. Fowler. 5. The importance of Mathematics and the 
Languages in a course of liberal education ; with the best mode of 
teaching the languages. By Rev. L. Coleman. 6. The union of the 
Manual Labor system with Literary Institutions. By Judge Redfield. 
7. The importance of Text Book instruction, compared with that given 
in the form of Lectures. By Prof. Hough. 8. Female Education. 
By Rev.E. W. Hooker. 9. Schoo! Statistics of this State. By Mr J. 
B.Stone. 10. The evils existing in our common schools, and their ap- 
propriate remedies. By Rev. S. Delano. 11. To what extent and in 
what manner religious instruction should be given in common schools. 
By Rev. C. Wright. 12. The appropriate branches to be taught in 
common schools, and text books to be used. By Rev. J. C. Southmayd. 
18. Employment of visible illustrations, in imparting instruction to 
children. By Mr J. Eastman. 14. Music in common schools. By 
Rev. W. Child. 15. Theconstruction and location of school houses. 
By Rev. L. F. Clark. 16. Government of schools. By Mr Black- 
more. 17. The distinctive character and object of Academies, with 
an inquiry in regard to the proper number for this State; and remarks 
on the subject of their endowments. By Prof. Benedict. 

The delivery of the above lectures, occupied the Convention about 
two days ; the remaining half day was spent in discussing and passing 
the following resolutions: 
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1. Resolved, That this Convention most earnestly recommend th 
use of the Bible as a reading book in all the common schools in the 
State, and that it be made a subject of study, especially as a source of 
religious instruction in all our higher semiuaries, both for males and 
females, 

2. Resolved, That the clergy of the different religious denominations 
in this State, in their several ecclesiastical bodies, be requested to mak 
the subjeet of popular education an object of special consideration. 

3. Resolved, Thatin the judgment of this Convention, opinions favor- 
ing the introduction of a more popular course of study as a substitu 
for the ancient classics, have a tendency injurious to the cause of sound 
education. 

4. Resolved, That for the best interest of popular education the nun- 
ber of liberally educated men, in the community, ought to be greatly 
increased. 

5. Resolved, That the connection between the higher institutions 
and common schools, demands that the former should be cherished by 
the community and vigorously maintained. 

6. Resolved, That common schools are of paramount importance, and 
that it is ‘esirable to secure in those in this State a more thorough au 
efficient course of education. 

The Lectures and Discussions were uniformly of a practical and 
highly interesting character. And although the Convention was com. 
posed of gentlemen of the first respectability in the different profession: 
from all parts of the State, yet a large proportion were workingmen — 
teachers, either in our Colleges or other Seminaries — who exhibite 
the results of their experience and reflection ; and such was the interest 
felt and so forcibly was the importance of the great subject of education 
impressed, especially in relation to our common schools, that, as was 
justly remarked by the President of this Convention, this State will 
probably never cease to feel the influence of this Convention. 


IMPROVEMENT OF OUR GERMAN POPULATION. 

Prof. Bokum, of Harvard University, is most assiduously and ear 
nestly employed in endeavors to meliorate and improve the condition ot 
the German population in the U. States. He estimates the number ot 
this class of our population, of course including those born here of 
German parents, at no less than a million and a half; of whom, five 
hundred thousand reside in Pennsylvania, and thirty thousand in New 
York city ; and their number is rapidly increasing. The following, ar 
among the measures which he recommends for their improvement. 

First, and generally, associated and voluntary action, direeted chief] 
to their intellectual, and especially their religious, improvement. 

2. A correspondence and co-operation, on the part of American soci- 
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3 

3 eties, to be formed for that purpose, with the charitable societies already 
yp . 

_ established among the German emigrants themselves. Of these latter 
1 associations, that in Boston, entitled the German Charitable Society, 





lately beld its first anniversary. 

8. The establishment of Anglo-German schools. 

4. The formation of Normal schools, for the supply of well instructed 
Anglo-German tecchers. 

5. The collection of statistics, and of facts of all kinds, in relation to 
the German population already in the country. 

6. He recommends, finally, that all efforts for the good of this class 
of foreigners, shall be put under the consecration of Christian principle, 
and directed first and mainly to their spiritual benefit. 











Teacuers’ Seminary 1N ILuinois. 





Some of the friends of education in Illinois, believing that Common 
Schools lie at the foundation of public good, and that they are liable to 
be worse than useless, if taught by incompetent teachers, have deter- 
mined to make the experiment of establishing a Teachers’ Seminary. 

It is to be located at Waverly, in Morgan county, about twenty miles 
from Jacksonville, on the stage road to Vandalia. ‘The grounds are, as 
we understand, already laid out, somewhat on the plan of Yale College. 
Its ultimate intention is solely to qualify young men for the business of 
common school teaching ; but for the present, students are admitted, 
who either wish to pursue a mere academic course, or to prepare for 
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We learn from the New York Observer, that the British Government 

has made application to the British and Foreign School Society, for an 

| _ individual fully qualified to go out and take charge of a Normal school 

_ in Nassau, the capital of the Bahama Islands, for the training of teach- 

ers; and that the Society has appointed a Mr McSwiney, of Derby, 

4 said to be eminently competent to the task, a gentleman who has long 

3 desired to devote himself to the instruction of colored people in the 
; West Indies. A similar school has been established in Jamaica. 

: Reports or Common Scnoort Commitrees. 


These are valuable documents, whenever and wherever they are pub- 
lished ; but perhaps most so to the town or society, of whose schools 
they render an account. They present, in a tangible, as well as 
authentic form, some of the prevailing deficiencies in these pre-eminently 
important, but much neglected institutions. The printing of these doc- 
wments, and distributing them gratuitously to every family, especially 
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iateresied, is a measure which is calculated to do great good, in awakei 
ing and directing the public attention. 

We have been led to the foregoing remarks, by receiving a spirited 
pamphlet of eight octavo pages, entitled, Report of the Superintending 
School Committee of Winthrop, (Maine, we suppose) for the year 
ending March $1, 1836. The town contains ten districts, in which, as 
in the country towns of New England, generally, the schools are con- 
ducted in the winter by male teachers, and in the summer by females. 
The particular condition of both the summer and winter schools of each 
district, in regard to instruction, discipline, &c. is stated — both excel 
kences and defects. But we have neither room nor time —nor was it 
our intention at setting out — to go into particulars. We wish, rather, 
‘o recommend and encourage an imitation of the practice ; believing, as 
the Committee profess to believe,in the conclusion of their report, 
that while good common schools are everything in a country like this, 
it were ‘ better for the children and youth, betier for the parents and for 
society, that money be thrown into the ocean than expended in support. 


ing bad schools.’ 


Connecticut Scuoor Founp. 


This Fund amounts to more than $2,000,000, and the dividends ot 
the avails is $1,05 for each scholar. Next year it is supposed that it may 
be $1,10. Such a fund might do wonders for that little state, could th 
public sentiment be set right there on the subject of funds; and could 
they be used, not as a substantial article, but only as an incitement. 
We learn that the Legislature of Connecticut, at their last session, 
passed a law, which directed that a copy of the revised statutes of th 
State, should be presented to each of its 1600 school districts. 


ReroRMaTion or THE GipstEs. 

We are glad to learn that a Society has been formed in England 
whose object is the reformation of the Gipsies. It appears that thei 
are, at the present time, about ten thousand Gipsies in the whole of 
Great Britain. They wander about the country, corrupting the morals 
of the younger classes of society by fortune telling, &c. and in various 
ways producing mischief. The Society for their reformation, late) 
held a meeting at Southampton. From the reports of the meeting, i! 
appears that no less than thirty of these wretched and degraded speci- 
mens of humanity have aiready been reclaimed by their exertions, and 
have become useful members of the community. 

We rejoice at these results ; and the more so from the fact, that man) 


good and wise men have formerly considered them as irreclaimable. 


May the ‘ Society’ never remit its exertions, until they have been th 
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Calcutta School Society. AQT 


means of elevating the whole of these people within the limits of the 
empire to intelligence and virtue ; and may a hundred kindred societies 
spring up on the continent, to finish the work which the British Society 
has thus auspiciously begun. 


Proceepincs or tHe Catcurra Scuoor Socrery. 
(From Mr Adam's Report on the State of Education in Bengal.) 


One of the objects of the Calcutta School Society was to provide a 
body of qualified native teachers and translators ; and in pursuance of 
this object the committee at first sent twenty boys, considered to be of 
promising abilities, to the Hindoo college to be educated at the Society’s 
charge ; and subsequently ten others were added. There are thus 
always thirty scholars at the Hindoo college receiving an English edu- 
cation at the expense of the School Society ; and the selection of pupils 
to fill the vacancies which occur from time to time, affords considerable 
encouragement to the boys in the indigenous schools. In 1829, three of 
the young men who had received their education at the Hindoo college 
at the expense of the School Society, on leaving the college were en- 
gaged as English te:chers in the Society’s own school, for which they 
were eminently qualified; and others have obtained respectable employ- 
ment in Calcutta. The Society’s scholars are said to rank among the 


brightest ornaments of the college. 


In prosecution of the same views, the committee of the School Society 
in 1823, established an elementary English school, entirely under its 
own management, to teach reading, writing, spelling, grammar, and 
arithmetic; the vacancies in which are filled by pupils selected, from the 
indigenous schools, for their proficiency ; and those again who after- 
wards prove themselves particularly deserving, are in due course 
removed for superior education to the Hindoo college to which this ele- 
mentary school is intended tobe preparatory. It was hoped that this 
school would excite the emulation of the native boys, and that by rais- 
ing the qualifications for admission, and thus inducing parents to keep 
their children longer than usual at the indigenous schools, it would have 
the effect of incretsing the emoluments and respectability of the native 
teachers, 

This object appears to have been in some measure attained, for in the 
report of 1829, it is expressly stated that several instances have come 
to the knowledge of the Society’s superintendents, in which the obser- 
vance of the rules of admission has afforded considerable advantage to 
the native teachers of the indigenous schools, by encouraging the boys 
to remain longer with them, and thereby increasing their emoluments. 
In the above-mentioned year, the school contained about 120 boys, who, 
besides the usual elements of reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, 
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acquired a considerable knowledge of the English language and its 
grammatical construction, could translate with some degree of correct- 
ness, had a good acquaintance with Grecian, Roman and English his- 
tory, and with the leading facts of geography, together with the politica] 
divisions of Europe and Asia. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A Concise Treatise on Commerciat Boox Keeprne, eluci- 
dating the principle and practice of Double Entry, and the modern 
method of arranging Merchants’ Accounts. By B. F. Foster. 
Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 1836. 8vo. pp. 171. 

This is a clear, concise system of Book Keeping, — just such a work, 
in our view, as should be putin the hands of every young man in the 
community. As the author maintains, every man must keep accounts 
in some way or other ; and a competent knowledge of Dr. and Cr. is 
indispensable to all. The vocabulary of terms is a useful appendix to 
the work, and appears to be prepared with great care. 


Tue Puitosopny or tHe Morat Feewinés. By John Aber- 
crombie, M. D., F. R.S. E. An Introductory Chapter, with addi- 
tions and explanations to adapt the work to the use of Schools and 
Academies ; and alsu analytical questions for the examination of 
classes. By Jacob Abbott. Boston: T. H. Carter. 1836. 12mo. 
pp. 250. 

This work is intended as the sequel of Dr Abercrombie’s former work 
on the Intellectual Powers, and has been prepared for sckools by the 
same American editor. We are glad to have it appear under such 
excellent supervision, and with the sanction of so much experience. 
Unless we have greatly mistaken the character of this unpretending 
volume, the public are much indebted to Mr Abbott for directing a share 
of his attention to a department of human influence, which is of s0 
much importance as the right training of the minds and hearts of the 
rising generation. 

The questions to the work are arranged, we think, in the best manner 
to aid the learner, without ultimately retarding his progress. They will 
not, as has too often happened, discourage thinking; but will be found 
an essential aid both to the learner and the teacher. 

We are particularly pleased with the large and noble type, which has 
been used in the execution of this work ; sure as we are that the organ 
of vision, as well as some of the other organs and faculties, will be 
the more agreeably as well as more healthfully exercised. 
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Letter from Fellenberg. 


EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hofwyl, June, 1836. 

I have recently received a letter from Fellenberg, of which the fol- 
lowing isa translation. I send it the more cheerfully for insertion in 
the Annals, because it will furnish not a few valuable hints in regard to 
defects in education, which are sadly common in the United States, as 
well as in other countries, and for which I am sorry that I cannot offer 
a better apology. I regret that any misapprehension of the Sketches 
of Hofwyl, should have given rise to the mistake which is here 
corrected. 


Ww. Cc. W. 


TRANSLATION. 
To the Editor of the American Annals of Education : 


Sir — The account you have given of my system of education, and 
of my establishments, in the ‘ American Annals of Education,’ presents 
the mostcomplete view which has yet appeared of my plans, and of the 
means which I employ for their accomplishment ; and the numerous in- 
quiries addressed to me in consequence, show me how extensively your 
work is circulated, in the old and new world. I venture, therefore, to 
request that you will allow me to have recourse to it, in order to avert 
a danger to which we are exposed by an opinion to which this account 
appears to have given rise. 

It would seem that it has inspired the hope that we can accomplish 
miracles, and remedy the evils resulting from all the mistakes which 
are still committed in education, even in the most civilized nations. 
The increasing number of requests which are made to me to receive 
pupils who were spoiled even to the foundations of their character, and 
sometimes in their morals, long before the idea was conceived of send- 
ing them to Hofwyl, obliges me to protest publicly against applications 
of this nature. These institutions ought to be preserved as an asylum, 
destined to receive, and educate in the best manner, children who still 
resemble those of whom our Saviour said — ‘ Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven ;? and whom he deemed werthy of his blessing. Hofwy! should 
not be regarded as a hospital, for the cure of all those moral diseases, 
which are the necessary results of the errors of the middle ages, propa- 
gated from generation to generation to the present day ; or of those 
produced by the faults of modern civilization, The amalgamation of 
these faults with ancient errors, only renders more dangerous the char- 
acteristic evils of institutions that persevere in those false principles 
which their predecessors have transmitted to succeeding ages, as a pious 
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and unalienable legacy. 


It is desirable, therefore, to make it generally 


known that I have excluded from my establishments, many youth, cor- 
rupted in this unhappy manner ; and that matured experience obliges 


me to refuse, with increasing precision, all pupils from foreign schools 


for whom application is made. 
T have too often discovered that it is impossible for the pupils of insti- 


tutions such as I have 


described, to comprehend, nay, to avoid misap- 


prehending, the philanthropic character of Hofwyl]; after having been 


accustomed to consider as tyrants, or as upper servants of their parents, 


the instructors whom they ought to respect and love as their second 
fathers, or their best friends. Pupils of this character have become 
completely strangers to that filial piety towards their guardians which 
my establishments ought to preserve conscientiously, and to cultivate 


with the greatest care. 


They consider teachers and pupils as opposite 


parties with distinct interests ; or, at best, as rulers and subjects, the 
former seeking for power, and the latter having the right of resistance. 
They cannot understand our desire to act as parents, who seek to direct 
and restrain their children, in order to improve their character, and se- 


cure their happiness. 


They attribute to the lowest or the most sordid 


motives, all that is done to furnish an education truly Christian, and 
entirely disinterested, an education liberally provided for, in reference 
both to science and the arts. Pupils of this character often find their 
greatest pleasure in defeating all the efforts which are made for their 
improvement, instead of co-operating in them, and considering their 
own best interests as identified with the success of their teachers. In 
this manner, the purest atmosphere becomes infected by the very indi- 
viduals on whom its purity ought to exert the most salutary influences. 

In too many cases, the children who are sent to us, appear to have 
learned more of religious forms and opinions, than of the true spirit of 
the gospel. They do not seem to imagine that religion has anything to 
do with education. It appears strange to them, that the Bible should be 
a subject of study in school; and some are even disposed to ridicule the 
idea of lessons on the truths of religion, and the duties it imposes. They 
are not sensible of any obligation to obey the precepts of our Saviour in 
the daily concerns of life and in all their intercourse with their fellow 
men, and especially in that which exists between teachers and pupils: 
and their consciences appear to be inaccessible to the representations 
which are made to them on this subject. They seem to understand 
only positive laws and arbitrary punishments; and if they have not 
openly transgressed such Jaws, they consider themselves innocent, how- 
ever great the pain they may have caused to others, however serious 


the disorder they have 


precept of Christ, ‘Do unto others as ye would that others should do 


introduced, in direct contravention of that great 
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unto you.’ They think, very often, that their educators have no con- 
cern with anything but their external acts —that they have nothing to 
do ‘with their character and feelings, however perverted they may be, — 
and consider it enough if they ‘ break no rules.’ 

Such pupils regard their comrades either as strangers, towards whom 
they have no duty of Christian kindness to fulfil, or as rivals that excite 
their jealousy, with the exception of those whom they endeavor to gain 
as friends, or rather as accomplices. They are, therefore, equally in- 
capable of understanding that spirit of fraternal kindness and mutual 
aid, which we endeavor to cultivate among them, as members of one 
family. The studies of those who are thus perverted, have become 
mere sources of torment to them — apparently in consequence of defec- 
tive methods of instruction, and the arbitrary discipline by which they 
were enforced, —instead of being, as they should be, their greatest 
pleasure. Their comrades who are less perverted, appear to them only 
as spies, as traitors to their party, whom they think it necessary to re- 
strain by threats if they are inaccessible to corruption. 

Such pernicious perversions of mind and heart ought to be unknown 
here. Hofwyl ought to maintain the character imposed by its original 
design. Its atmosphere ought to be kept pure ; and every individual 
should be excluded who cannot appreciate its character. It is only in 
this way that the object of all my efforts can be accomplished, in a 
course of action which is incomprehensible to those who are actuated 
by considerations purely mercantile and are faithless in regard to all 
those virtues which give the only permanent value to human life. 

We shall, therefore, receive at Hofwy] only those children for whose 
purity, and truth, and simplicity of character, we are furnished with the 
most satisfactory assurances, as well as for the co-operation of their 
parents in the accomplishment of our task. Every one that is brought 
to us without fulfilling these conditions, will be excluded from my insti- 
tutions, without regard to the distance he has come ; unless substan- 
tial reasons can be given for subjecting him to a trial (quarantine) 
sufficient to enable us to judge of the expediency of receiving him.” 

You will oblige me very much, sir, by inserting this statement, or 
something equivalent to it, in the ‘ Annals,’ and by procuring its repub- 
lication in the papers which have spoken of my establishment. 

I am, sir, with great esteem, 
most sincerely yours, 


Eman’t FEevccensenc. 
Hofwyl, June 13, 1836. 


* In 1819, numerous applications from German students (more than 40 at one time) 
to attend the course of agriculture, which involved similar dangers, rendered it neces- 
sary to publish a «imilar caution, and to exclude all who bad not received their pre- 
}aratory education at Hofwy]l. 
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Furnished for the Annals of Education, by Loweit Mason, Professor in the , 
Boston Academy of Music. 
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